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ABSTRACT 

To conduct a national assessment of the educational 
needs of smaller schools in the 48 contiguous states, the National 
Center for Smaller Schools surveyed 951 schools in 17 states within 5 
geographic regions during the fall, of X981. The superintendent, one i 
principal, and three teachers in each sample school district 
completed a questionnaire focusing on three areas: curriculum and 
instruction, administration, and professional preparation and 
development. For all respondents, the most important issues concerned 
classroom management and school administration. The least important 
issues concerned curriculum offerings and instructional methods. Over 
77% of the items were perceived both as important and well performed. 
However, 12 items seen as important but poorly performed constituted 
definite areas of need. Of these, most were in the professional 
preparation and development category. The top five needs were 
developing student motivational strategies, providing training in 
fostering positive student self-image, identifying strategies to deal 
with teacher burnout, providing professional development: incentive 
programs, and providing programs for gifted and talented students. 
Although few differences existed between the perceptions of 
superintendents and principals, significant differences existed 
between teachers and the more positive administrators. Significant 
differences also existed between the Southeast and the Western 
regions. (SB) 
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ABSTRACT 



h needs^ assessment pertaining to the smaller schools of the nation was 
conducted- in the fall of ^1981 by the state^ of the Ketional Center for 
firaller Schools at Texas Tech University. A statistical sampler of the 
affined schools was drawn, stratified by five geographic regions: 
Northeast, Southeast, Southwest, Midwest/ and West;. The superintendent of 
tach sample school district was requested to complete a questionnaire 'and 
to ask one principal and three teacher? to complete a .similar 
questionnaire, . ^ 

The survey was categorized into three parts: Curriculum and Instruction, 
Administration, and Professional Preparation and Development. Over 77% of 
the itens cn the survey were perceived both to be important and tc be well 
performed in reality. On the other hand, 12 items were found to be J 
definite areas of need, 10 of which were from the professional preparation 
and development category. The top five needs were (1) the development of 
strategies to motivate students* (2) the provision of training in fostering 
positive student self-image; (3) tjie identification of strategies for 
dealing with teacher burnout; (4) the provision cf soire type of incentive 
program for professional development, such as v gpllege credit, released 
time, or monetary compensation; and^ (5) the provision of programs for 
gifted and talented students. 

There were significant differences between the perceptions of teachers 
£nc administrators, as well as some differences by region of the country. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Since the Conant report (1959) recommending consolidation of smaller 
schools, the major emphasis of educational research and development efforts 
has been concerned with organization, programs/ and change processes to 
improve larger consolidated schools. Recently, however, many factors have 
convetged to provide the impetus for a new interest in educational researcn 
and development — the smaller schools. 

Parks and Sher (]979f emphasized three fundamental reasons for federal 
agencies and others to begin taking rural education problems seriously. 
They are (1) the changing nature of the countryside as a result of current 
and predicted migration trends; (2) the national mandate for' justice, and 
* fairness, or equal educational opportunity; and (3) - the need *f or a timely 
concept of rural development. Other experts have concentrated on 
describing some of the problems and misconceptions about small schools 
(Dunne, 1981a; 1981b; "America's Small Town Boom" 1981; and Hobbs, 1981). 

The phenomenon of "reverse migration" has also strengthened concerns 
about education in small and rural schools, Ross and Green (1979) reported 
the migration from the city to the country, which began in the early 
seventies and continues to increase into the early eighties. The rapid 
growth in rural areas causes many problems for schools, 'including lack of 
finances; + lack of instructional diversity; and inadequate materials, 
resources, and physical facilities (Swick and Henley^ 1975; Tamblyn, 1971). 

There are several studies which* show evidence jf renewed support for 
small schools (Tamblyn> 1971; Dunne, 1980; 1981a; 1981b), all of which 
emphasize the need for improving the quality of schools. However/ the 
specific problems of these schools have not yet been adequately defined. 
Dunne, among others, has noted that there does not exist a reasonable body 
of knowledge or well-gathered, well-analyzed data that explains what rural 
life and education art* really like. Without such information it* is unlikely 
that significant improvement in rural and small schools will occur. 



PUPPOSE OF THE STUDY 



The purpose of this study was to conduct a national assessment of the 
educational needs of smaller schools. TJhe information obtained from this 
survey should provide data upon which policy decisions^ program plans, and 
additional research can be based. The study was conducted by £he National 
Center for Smalls Schools, , located at Texas Tech University and partially 
funded by a grant from the Moody Foundation of Galveston, Texas. 



METHODOLOGY 



Design 

A stratified random sampling procedure was used to collect necessary 
data. The sample was stratified first by the five f geographic regions of 
the country and then within regions. The following three definitions of 
"small'' public schools were used: (1) 'any school or school system that 
enrolls fewer than 1,000 students; (2) any secondary school that enrolls 
fewer than 300 students* or (3) any elementary school that enrolls fewer 
than 15 students per grade. 

The sampling method used in this study is alternatively referred to as 
"deep stratification" or "controlled selection" (KishV 1965) . Its 
principal advantage is described by Lawton: "It is a technique which allows 
one to use prior knowledge to the full in choosing the variables to be used 
in stratification and in forming subsets to be selected , while 
simultaneously offering good protection against the introduction of bias 
into the sampling process* 1 (1981, P+16). Becaqse "drawing a small/ 
uncontrolled irandom sample from a (relayvely) large population does create 
almost unlimited opportunities l for one*.. to be saddled with a grossly- 
atypical sample," the controlled selection process/was particularly well 
suited for this study (Lawton/ 1981, p. 13)+ 

c 

1 

I 

Sampling Procedure 

The survey was restricted to the 48 contiguous states. These states 
were grouped into the following regions of <the * country—Northeast, 
Southeast, Southwest, Midwest, and West. The states surveyed in each of 
the regions were as follows* Northeast—Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut; 
Southeast — Kentucky/ Worth Carolina, West Virginia, Mississippi; 
Southwest — Texas and flew Mexico; Midwest — Michigan, north Dakota, Kansas, 
and Wisconsin; West — Oregon, Idaho, and Nevada. The number of states 
selected in each region represent^ one-third of the total number of states 
in that region* 

The state directories were examined for the purpose of ^eliminating from 
consideration those schools or school systems that did not meet the stated 
criteria for smallness. The selected schools- and school systems were 
numbered consecutively within each region and grouped (school district, 
secondary school, or elementary school)* This grouping provided three 
lists within each region. The total number of eligible schools and school 
systems was then computed for all five regions. That number served as the 



total population from which the appropriate sample site was identified from 
a population sample size table. 

After th£ national sample size was determined, the sample size for each 
region was computed for each ojfcj^the categories identified above. Samples 
were then drawn using a table off random numbers. 

Instrumentation 
• ■ 

-The items selected for inclusion in the instrument were generated 
principally from two sources < a review of the literature and an informal 
survey. The review of the literature focused on writings pertainihg to the' 
educational needs of small and rural schools. The ^informal survey was 
conducted ^f&ong six graduate education classes during the first summer 
session, 19^1, -at Texas Tech University. - Responses were used only from 
persons who identified themselves as working in a small or rural school at 
the time the survey was conducted. 

Three broad *reas of possible need were identified: Curriculum and 
Instruction, Administration, and Professional Preparation and Development. ' 
The items within 'these three broad categories were accepted foij, inclusion 
in the instrument through a consensus*- reaching process among staff members 
of the National Center for smaller Schools. 

A d iscrepancy model for collecting and processing the data was 
developed. The instrument utilized a five-point Likert-type scale for both 
sets of responses—- the "Ideal" form and the "Real" form. The Ideal form 
required the respondent to rate the items in terms of their perceived 
degree of importance, on * a scale ranging from "essential" to "not 
important*" The Real * form required the respondent to rate the same items 
in terflis of the respondent's perception of how well these needs were being 
met, or how well they were being performed. The scale for this form ranged 
from "very well" to "very poor." ^ 

The reason for using a discrepancy model for data collection and 
analysis was to erasure that items identified as important were also actual 
needs. Many items may be rated important, but if thfcy are already being 
performed well then they are not needs. The operational definition of a 
"need," then, was the discrepancy between levels of perceived importance 
and perceived performance. L 

The demographic information collected from each respondent included 
population setting, sex, ethnicity, position, age, highest degree earned, 
total years in education, and years experience in small schools. The 
entire instrument is contained in Appendix A. 



Treatment of the Data 



The methodology used for collecting and analyzing the needs assessment 
data was adapted from a design conceived and implemented by Dr. Gaston- Pol, 
in San Antonio, Texas, in 1975. Pol's Meeds Assessment of Educational 
Goals (1975 ) utilized the Quadrant Assessment Model, Validated in 1973. 
The model is based on four variables generated from the survey forms: High 
Ideal, Low Ideal, High Real, and Low Heal* 

"Every item can be found somewhere on the high~low continuum on both the 
Ideal and the Heal scales. Because the instrument * utilized a five~point 
Likert»type. scale, the natural midpoint in the distribution Qf possible 
means was 3.0. Any mean which was equtfl to or above 3+0 was considered 
relatively "high" and any mean which was below 3.0 was considered 
relatively "low*" When ratings of both importance and performance are 
examined concomitantly, every item must+fall into one of lour categories or 
quadrants: High Ideal/High Real; High Ideal/Low Fe'al* Low Ideal/High Real* 
or Low ideal/Low Real {see Figure 1). . 

^ 
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Figure 1. Quadrant Assessment Model (Pol, 1973) 



Items appearing in the High Ideal/High Real quadrant were perceived to 
be important and well performed in reality. Items appearing in the High 
Ideal/Low Real quadrant were perceived to be important but not well 
performed in reality (fche Needs Quadrant). Items appearing in the Low 
Ideal/High Real quadrant were perceived as being performed well, despite 
their relatively low importance. And items appearing in the Low Ideal/Low 
Real quadrant were perceived <*o be neither important now well performed. 



Individual ranking within quadrants was determined by a combined 
weighted score, calculated by multiplying the Ideal ecore (mean) by two and 
subtracting from that the Real score (mean). The higher this score was, 
th& higher the item appeared in the quadrant. This procedure was used to 
avoid negative numbers and tq distinguish between equal "score differences" 
but unequal ideal scores. For example, an Ideal^Real score pair of 4.9 - 
2.9 and an Ideal -Real score pair of 3.1 - 0.1 have an equal "score 
diffference," but the ideal scQre of .the first pair indicates that this 
item is ranked higher'than the second item. Ouadrant Assessment Models 
were generated with the data from all the respondents and also for eatrfi of 
the following groups of, respondents: teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. These three groups represented , over 92% of all 
respondents. * ^ ^ ' 

Other fefcatisticalvprbcedures were employed in addition to analysis with 
the Quadrant Assessment Model. Means and frequency distributions were 
calculated . for all 'demographic data and for each item in* the survey. 
Difference testing by region of the country and by position was performed. 
F^T ^ttie former , one-way analysis of variance with accompanying Duncan's 
Multiple Range tests were used. For the latter, T^tests were performed on 
the individual items, . on the t^otal scales (Ideal and P^aljf, an£ on the 
subscales ofjeach scale (curriculum and instruction, administration, and 
pn^f^sional^reparation and development) . 

* :>t* 

FINDINGS 



. pearly 5,600 surveys "were 'mailed to^ over 1,200 school districts 
throughout the country. Slightly 'under 1,100 surveys were returned, 
representing about a 20% rate of return. Of the 1,100 surveys .returned, 
951 were used in the data analysis. 



Demographic Data 

rj Table 1 contains th£ frequency distribution of respondents by regions 
oxr the country. The Southwest, which includes Texas and New Mexico, had 
the greatest percentage of respondents, followed by the West, Midwest, 
Southeast, and Northeast. 



Table 1 



Frequency Distribution of Respondents by Region 



Region No. * Rel, Freq. Cum. Fr«q, 



Northeast 97 10.2 10.2 

Southeast 155 16.3 _ t 26.5- 

Southwest 305 32,1 58.6 

Midwest a 177 18.6 77.2 

West 217 22.8 100.0 



Table 2 lists the frequency distribution of respondents according to 
the Southern population setting In which their schools were located. The 
great majority of small schools surveyed were located in rural areas. Less 
than 8% of the respondents' schools were set in either urban, suburban, or 
medium-sized city locations. : 



Table 2 

Frequency Distribution of Respondents 
by Population Setting 



Setting No. Rel. Freq. Cum. Freq. 



t Urban 
Suburban 
Medium 
" Rur^l- 

■ ^ 


21 
26 
22 
882 


2.2 
2.7. 
2.3 
92.7 , 

1 t * 

> : . 

— ^ * * — 


' 2.2 . . '. - -/ 
4.9 *. 
7.3 ' - '* 

-loo. a 








■ v t ■ 
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Table 3 lists tha frequency distribution - of the gender of the 
respondents/, , The catio of male to female respondents was approximately 3 
to 2. Table 4 shows a breakdown of respondents by sex and position held. 
A chi~square test of independence * between teachers and administrators 
(principals and superintendents combined) demonstrated that the difference 
in the distribution was significant at the .001 level. 



Table 3 

Frequency Distribution of Respondents by Sex 



Sex 


No. 




Rel. Freq. - 


Cum. Freq. 




Malt 


568 




t 

59.7 


59.7 




Female 


. 383 




40.3 


1Q0.0 










Table 4 








Cross Tabulation of Respondents by Sex 




, ■ *. 




' * and Position Held 






Teacher 


- Principal Superintendent 


Other' 


Sex Ko..' 


%C 


NO. 


%C No. 


%C 


No . %C 


Male 126 


28 


'188 


87 261 


95 


53 72 


Female 323 


72 


29 


13 ' 10 


5 


21 2 


%C = percent of Column 



Table 5 contains the frequency distribution of respondents by highest 
degree earned. There were nearly t*ice as many holders of masters degrees 
as holders of bachelors degrees. Slightly over 4% of the respondents held 
doctorate degrees. 
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Table 5 

Frequency Distribution of Respondents 
by Highest Degree Earned 



Degree No. Rel. Freq. Cum. Freq. 



Bachelors 319 33.5 33.5 

Masters 590 62.0 95.6 

Doctorate 42 4.4 100. b 



Table 6 contains the frequency distribution of respondents by ethnicity. 
Over 96% of the respondents were White, non-Hispanic. 



Table 6 

Frequency Distribution of Respondents by Ethnicity 



Ethnicity 


Ho. 


Rel. Freq. 


Cum* Freq. 


Anglo 


914 


96.1 


96.1 


Hispanic 


15 


1.6 


97.7 


Blacfc^ 


19 


2.0 


99.7 


Asian 


0 


0.0 


99.7 


Aroer. Indian 


3 


0.3 


100.0 
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Table 7 contains the frequency distribution of the respondents by the 
position held in their school disrict. The greatest single classification 
was teacher* which constituted over 47% of the total. However, when the 
classifications of principal and superintendent are combined, 
administrators are represented on a nearly equal basis, with 45% of the 
distribution. The 1 classification, "other," consists of respondents who 
indicated some combination of positions such as principal and teacher or 
superintendent and principal. 



Table 7 

Frequency Distribution of Respondents 
by Position Held 



Position 


110. 


Rel. Freq. 


Cum. Freq. 


Teacher 


450 


47.3 


47.3 


Counselor 


23 


2.3 


49.7 


Principal 


217 


22.9 


72.6 


Superintendent 


211 


22.2 


. ' 94.6 


Other 


50 


5.4 


100.0 



Table 8 contains the frequency distribution of respondents by age. There 
were approximately as many respondents under the age of 40 as over the age 
of 40. The largest group of respondents was in the 31-40 classification and 
the smallest was in the over 60 classification. 
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Table 8 

Frequency Distribution of Respondents by Age 



Age Group 


No. 


Rel. Freq. 


Cum. Freq. 


Under 21 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


21-30 


140 


14.7 


14.7 


31-40 


313 


32.9 


47.6 


41-50 


286 


30.1 


77.7 


51-60 


185 


19.5 


97.2 


61 + 


13 


1.9 


99.1 


Ho Response 


9 


0.9 


100.0 



Table 9 contains the frequency distribution of respondents by total 
years- of experience in education. Over 45% of the respondents h&3 16 or 
more years of experience while only 7.8% of the respondents had 8 or more 
years of experience. 



Table 9 

Frequency Distribution of Respondents by Total Years 
Experience in Education 



Years 


No. 


Rel. Freq. 


Cum. Freq. 


1-3 


74 


7.8 


7.8 


4-7 


125 


13.1 


20.9 


8-15 


317 


33.3 


54.3 


16 + 


429 


45.1 


99.4 


No Response 


6 


0.6 


100.0 
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Table 10 contains the frequency <^stribution of responden by years of 
experience in small schools. The category with the most respondents Was 
again 16 or wore years, with nearly 35% of the' total. Of the respondents, 
67% had 8 or more years of experience in small schools. 



Table 10 



Frequency Distribution of Respondents by Years of 
Experience in Small Schools 



Years no. Rel. Preq. Cum. Freq. 



1-3 135 14.2 14.2 

4-7 172 18.1 32.3 

8-15 306 34.8 99.3 

16 +< 331 34.8 99.3 

No Response 7 0.7 100.0 



Total Sample 

Ideal and Real Rankings 

The respondents were asked to respond to the 96 items on the survey, first, 
in terms of how important they perceived these items to be for their own 
purposes in their own schools. Table 11 contains the top 10 items from the 
ranking — those perceived to be most important by the respondents. In 
general, the items tended to cluster around issues related to classroom 
management and school administration. 
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Table 11 

Top 10 Items from Hanking by Importance (Ideal) 



'Hank Item Mean 



1 Maintain effective discipline 4.70 

2 Adequately staff each school with 

appropriately trained personnel 4.62 

3 Maintain effective classrooom management 4.59 

4 Establish, communicate , and enforce 

discipline policies .... 4.54 

5 Demonstrate active support of faculty & staff . . .4.54 

6 Assure that school policies and procedures 

are in compliance with established laws 4.52 

7 Provide safe and secure work environment 4.46 

8 Assure that adequate supplies and materials 

are in the schools { 4.43 

9 Provide consistent and fair enforcement of 

personnel rules and regulations 4.40 

10 Secure input from teachers when making 

decisions which affect instruction 4.38 



Table 12 contains the bottom 10 items from the ranking (those perceived 
to be the least important by the respondents). The items at the bottom end 
of the ranking tended to cluster around issues related to curricular 
offerings and instructional methods. 



Table 12 

Bottom 10 Items From Ranking by Importance (Ideal) 



Rank Item Mean 



87 Provide courses in free enterprise 3.17 

88 Encourage community involvement in instruction . .3.16 

89 Training in report preparation and record-keeping 

skills 3.08 

90 Encourage community involvement in planning . . . .3.04 

91 Alternative modes of delivery for inservice/ 

such as videotape or closed circuit 

television ^ 2.92 

92 Utilize peer tutoring programs 2.89 

93 Provide foreign language courses 2.85 

94 Trainina in multicultural education 2.7^ 

95 Utilize team-teaching strategies 2.65 

9*6 Provide bilingual program 1.92 



The respondents were also asked to respond to the same 96 items on the 
survey in terms of hoy? well they perceived these items which were being 
performed in their schools. Table 13 contains the top lo items from the 
ranking by performance. Again, most of the items in the top 10 pertained 
to matters related principally to classroom management and school 
administration. 
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Table 13 

Top 10 items From Hanking by Performance (Rtal) 



Rank Item Mean 

1 Assure that school policies and procedures 

are in compliance with established laws 4.25 

2 Provide safe and secure work environment 4.18 

3 Maintain effective discipline 4.07 

4 Demonstrate active support of faculty and 

staff 4.06 

5 Encourage student- teacher interaction 

dur ing ins true fcion ^ ... 4 . 04 

€ Assure that adequate supplies and materials 

are in, the schools 4.02 

7 Establish* communicate, and enforce 

discipline policies 4.01 

8 Maintain effective classroom management 4.01 

9 Adequately staff each school with 

appropriately trained personnel 3.99 

10 Establish and maintain informal contact 

with students 3.96 



Table 14 contains the bottom 10 items from the ranking. The items again 
tended to cluster around issues related to curricular offerings and 
instructional strategies. 



Table 14 

Bottom 10 Items From Ranking by Performance (Real) 



Rank Item Mean 



87 Alternative modes of delivery for inservice, 

such as videotape or closed circuit 

television 2.61 

88 Training in grouping strategies and small 

group management skills 2.56 

89 Provide programs for gifted and talented 2.56 

90 Continuous training for classroom aides 

or volunteers 2.55 

91 Utilize peer tutoring programs 2.48 

92 Training i n multicultural education 2.43 

93 Provide foreign language courses 2.39 

94 Utilize team-teaching strategies 2.18 

95 Strategies for dealing with teacher burnout 2.18 

96 Provide bilingual programs 2.06 



Quadrant Assessment . 

When the items on the survey were examined both in terms of importance and 
performance/ they were placed in one of the four quadrants discussed above: 
High Ideal-High R^al, High Ideal-Low Real (Needs Quadrant), Low Ideal-High 
Real/ or Low Ideal-Low Real. Seventy-four of the 96 items on the survey 
(77.11%) were perceived to have been both important ideally and performed 
well (High Ideal-High Real). None or these items constituted areas of 
need/ therefore, because although they were perceived to be relatively 
important they were also perceived to be performed relatively well. 

None of the items were perceived to be of low importance and high 
performance. six items were perceived to have been neither important nor 
well performed, an six of these items appear in tables 12 and 14. 

Sixteen items were perceived to have been relatively important but not 
performed well. These items constituted areas of actual need since, in the 
perceptions of the respondents/ there was a discrepancy between the way 
things are (Real) and the way things should be (Ideal). Table 15 contains 
the items in the needs quadrant/ including the Ideal and Real means and the 
cojnputed scores used in ranking the items within the quadrant. Table 16 
contains the listing of the items from the Needs Quadrant. 

The discrepancy between Ideal and Real scores on items in the top of the 
ranking clearly indicated that these items should be viewed as areas of 
need. 

- 15 - 
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Table 15 

Ranking of Survey Items Found in the Heads Quadrant 
(High Ideal-Low Real) 



Rank 


Item 


Ideal 


Real 


PomO * 


1 


88 


4.10 . 


7.89 


5.31 


2 


89 






5 14 


3 


85 


5.52 


' 2.18 


4.87 v. 


4 


84 


3.78 


2.88 


4.72 


c 


11 


3.53 


JO 




6 


73 


3.57 


2.78 


4.37 


7 


75 


3.51 


2.77 


4.26 


8 


77 


3.57 


2.98 


4.17 


9 


86 


3.52 


2.93 


4.14 


10 


78 


3.24 


2.55 


3.96 


11 


87 


3.24 


2.56 


3.93 


12 


51 


3.18 


2.71 


3.65 


13 


35 


" 3.16 


2.72 


3.62 


14 


- 6 


3.17 


2.88 


3.51 


15 


36 


3.04 


2.68 


3.43 


16 


79 


3.08 


2.78 


3.41 

• 




♦Computed by multiplying the 
"Real" score. 


"Ideal" score 


by two and subtracting the 



However* items near or at the bottom of the ranking should not be 
interpreted as areas of great need. The last 4 items in the ranking also 
appear among the bottom 10 items when ranked by importance ©lone (see table 
12) . 
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Table 16 

Listing of Items in the Needs Quadrant — Total Sample 



Hank Item 



1 Strategies to motivate students 

2 Training in fostering positive student self image 

3 Strategies for dealing with teacher burnout + 

4 Sope type of incentive program for professional development, 

such as college credit, released time, or monetary 
compensation 

5 Provide programs for gifted and ta\ented 

6 Training in principlesgnd methods of counseling students 

7 - Training in how to C0fi3uct effective parent conferences 

8 Training in methods£to individualize instruction 

9 Regular opportunities* to communicate classroom successes 
^ and failures with peers 

10 Continuous trailing for classroom aides or volunteers 

11 Training in grouping strategies and small group management 

skills 

12 Strengthen parent-teacher organizations 

13 Encourage community involvement in instruction 

14 Provide courses in free enterprise 

15 Encourage community involvement in planning 

16 Training in report preparation and record-keeping skills 



Differences in Findings by Position 

Differences in responses by principals (N-211) and superintendents 
(N»204) were examined, and it was determined that there was 
no significant difference between the two groups on either the Ideal 
or the Real scale. There w^e some differences on individual 
items, but for the purpose of comparing teachers with administrators, 
the responses of principals and superintendents were combined to form 
the administrator group. 

The responses by teachers (N«450) and administrators were .ompared, 
and it was determined that there were significant differences 
between the - two-groups- -on-^both the total Ideal and total Real 
scales (P £ .001). In terms of the individual items, there were 
statistically significant differences between the groups on 
over 54% of the items on the Ideal scale and on over 63% of the items 
on the Heal scale. The areas of disagreement were broad, but some 
patterns or trends were discerned. (The entire list of items for 
teachers versus administrators are shown in Appendixes B and C) . 



Of the 52 items on the Ideal scale for which there were significant 
differences between groups, the administrators perceived the. items to be 
significantly more important than did the teachers 80% of the time. 
Furthermore, of the 61 items on the Real scale for which there were 
significant differences between groups, the administrators perceived the 
items to be significantly better performed than did the teachers over 90% 
of the time. in other words, with only a few exceptions, the 
administrators believed that many of the items on the survey were both more 
important* and better performed than did the teachers. 

With such significant differences between the two groups in their 
responses to the items on the two scales, it was necessary to reexamine the 
Needs -Quadrant in terms of the perceptions of the two groups rather than 
the total sample. 

Nearly one-third of the items perceived to be needs by teachers were not 
similarly*perceived administrators and did not appear anywhere in the 
administrators' Needs Quadrant. Of these five items, three did not appear 
anywhere in the Needs Quadrant of the total sample (See Table 17). 



Table 17 

Items Perceived as Needs Only by Teachers 
and Relative Rankings of Items 



Rankings 

Teacher Total Item 



2 1 Strategies to motivate students 

6 - Provide Courses in free enterprise 

9 - Collaboratively planned inservice programs, with 

teachers stating their areas of need 
12 8 Training in methods to + individualize instruction 

15 - Training in proper use of audiovisual equipment 



Although there were numerous differences between the two groups, there 
was much agreement between teachers and administrators regarding areas of 
need. Nearly 70% of the items identified by teachers as needs were also 
identified as such by administrators, although their rankings within groups 
varied somewhat(see Table 18). 
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Table 16 



Agreement Between Teachers and Administrators 
Regarding Areas of Heed 



Rankings 



T 

4) 






» 


1 


6 


3 


Strategies for Sealing with teacher burnout 


3 


5 


4 


Some tVDe of incentive or oar am for professional 
develoDinent 


4 


1 


2 


Training in fostering positive self-image 


5 


4 


5 


Provide courses for gifted and talented 


7 


3 


6 


Training in principles and methods of counseling 
students 


8 


8 


9 


Regular opportunities to communicate classroom 
successes and failures with peers 


10 


2 


7 


Training on how to conduct effective parent 
conferences 


11 


10 


10 


Continuous training for classroom aides or 
volunteers 


13 


7 


11 


TrSrining~in-gro«ping strategies and small 
group management skills 


14 


12 


12 


Strengthen parent-teacher organizations 


16 


11 


13 


Encourage community involvement in instruction 



Differences in . Findings by Region 

Some differences among regions were significant on the total Ideal 
scale (p < .01). A Duncan's Multiple Range Test determined 
the perceptions of the respondents in the Southeast region (Kentucky* 
North Carolina, West Virginia* and Mississippi) were significantly 
different from those in the West (Oregon, Nevada, and Idaho). There 
were no other significant differences among regions on the total 
Ideal scale (see Table 19). 



Table 19 - 

Duncan's Multiple Range Test To Identify Differences 
Among Regions-Total Ideal Scale 



Region 



N 



Mean 



Grouping* 



foutheast 

Southwest 

Northeast 

Midwest 

West 



155 
305 
97 
217 
177 



345.81 
338.30 
337.44 
333.77 
328.42 



A 

A 3 
A B 
A B 
B 



In terms of the total Real scale, some differences among regions were 
again significant (£ ^ .05). The Duncan's Multiple Range Test determined 
that the perceptions of the respondents irt the .Southwest Region differed, 
from th? Perceptions of the respondents in all the other regions (see Table 
20). Tn other words, respondents from the Southwest ^perceived that the 
various items on the survey were significantly better performed in reality 
than did the respondents from any of the other regions. 



Table 20 



Duncan's Multiple Range Test To Identify Differences 
Among Reg ions— Total Real Scale 4 



Region 



Mean 



Groupir^j* 



Southwest 305 

Northeasts 97 

Midwest 217 

West 177 

Southeast 155 



303.99 
291.51 
291.50 
269.93 
266.93 



B 
B 
B 
B 



*Means with the same letter are not significantly different from each other 



Among th^ 4 variqus regions/ * respondents from the Southeast were most 
critical of the way' in which the items were being performed, even though 
the^ perceived the items to be more important than did * respondents in ^an^ 
other region. "* 



O th e r Findings 

Analysis of the other demographic data revealed no significant c&nclusions 
relative tovdif ferences among the various groups in their responses to the 
survey- ^ % 1 . 



SUMMARY 



During the fall 1981/ the staff of the National Center for Smaller 
Schools conducted a needs assessment among the nation's smaller schools. A 
total of 951 schools from 17 states was incIH^ptfin th€ study. 

The 96 items on the survey fall into three broad categorifrs^^cuirlculum 
and instruction, administration, and professional preparation and 
development. The survey insrument permittted respondents to react to these 
items both in terms of how important they perceived them to be {the Ideal 
scale) and in terms of how well they were being performed (the Heal scaj-e). 

Every item is found somewhere on the high/low continuum for both the 
Ideal and Heal scales. Those items perceived by the respondents to be. 
relatively important but not performed well in reality constituted areas of 
greatest need among the nation's smaller schools. 

Over 77% of the items on the survey were perceived both to have been 
important and to have been well performed in reality. On the other hand, 
12 items were found to be definite ^areas of need, 10 of which were from the 
professional preparation and development category. The top 5 needs were 
(1) the development of strategies to motivate sttfdentsj (2) the provision 
of training in fostering positive student self-image; (3) the 
identification of strategies for dealing with teacher burnout* (4) the 
provision of some type of incentive program for professional development, 
such as college credit, released time, or monetary compensation; and (5) 
the provision of programs for gifted and talented students. 

There were significant differences between the perceptions of teachers 
aftd administrators (principals and superintendents) on both the total 
scales, and <Sft numerous individual items. Statistically significant 
differences were found on over 54% of the items on the Ideal scale and on 
over 63% of the items on the Heal scale. Nearly one-third of the items 
perceived to be needs *by the teachers were not similarly perceived by the 
administrators. 

There were also some differences by region of the country. The sample 
was divided into five geographical areas; Northeast, Southeast, SoutKwest, 
Midwest, and West. On the Ideal scale, i;he perceptions of respondents from 
the Southeast were signif icitn^Jy different from those in the West. On the 
Heal scale, the perceptions of respondents from the Southwest were 
significantly different from those of the other regions. 

Hespor^dents perceived that roost of the ifcemfe on the survey Were 
important ard were being performed well in reality, but there were a number 
of distinct areas of need that were identified in this national assessment. 

r 




Most of these needs are related to, and can be met through, effective staff 
development efforts. It is, therefore, incumbent on institutions of higher 
education and other training agencies and organizations to examine the 
extent to which the findings reported here are applicable to small schools 
under their purview and to meet with school personnel to collaborate in 
planning preservice and inservice experiences thct will meet those needs. 
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APPENDIX A 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR SM4LLER SCHOOLS 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION/TEiGS TECH UNIVERSITY 

OFFICE OF THE OlRSCTOR/ BOX 4560/LUBBOCK TEXtS 79409/(806) 742-2391 



TO 
FROM 
OATE 



Superintendent Addressed 
Wei don Beckner, Director 
November 16, 1981 



We need your, help! Your school has been selected as part of 
a small random sample to provide information on-specif1c needs-in — 
smaller schools of the nation. This information is needed to help 
persuade local, state, and national governmental agencies to better 
provide for those needs. 

Please complete one of the questionnaires yourself and ask one 
of your principals (if your system has principals) and three of 
.your teachers to complete it. We would prefer that the distribution 
to teachers be one each to elementary, junio, high, and high school 
levels if possible. The form can be completed in about 15 minutes. 
Self-addressed return envelopes are enclosed for your convenience. 

Thank you very much for your help. We anticipate national 
attention and results to accrue from this study. If you would like 
to receive summary information after the study is completed simply 
enclose a self-addressed envelope. 



pv 

Enclosures, 
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NATIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF SMALLER SCHOOLS 



INSTRUCTIONS 

Fl ftST , provide the demographic data requested below. For Item #5a be sure to write 
in the actual number of schools under your supervision. All the other Items may be completed 
ty* placing a check mrk M In the space provided* 

SECOND/ complete the IDEAL forms (white) for the areas of Curriculum and Instruction. 
Administration, and Professional Preparation and Development. You should respond to the 
Items in terms of how Important you perceive them to be to your school (s). 

T H f R D* complete the REAL form:; (green) for the tries of Curriculum and Instruction* 
Administration, and Professional Preparation and Development. You should respond to the 
Items In terms of how well you believe they are presently belrA performed In your schoo1{s)< 

Fourth, when you have completed both forms for all three arees* please check to 
be certain that all demographic data Is correct. Then return the survey to the National , 
Center for Smaller School*, using the self-dddressed envelope provided. Thank you very 
much for your cooperation. 



1, Population setting; 

urban ( ) medium city 
suburban ( } rural 



! 



j j Hale 



Sex: 

^ 

Female 

5a, Number of School(s) under 
your supervision: 
( ) Elementary 
( ) M1ddle/Jr> High School 
( } High School 

5b, Grades Included In School(s); 



DEMQ6RAPHIC Daja 



Position 
Teacher 
Counselor 



Highest Degree Earned: 

( J Bachelor ( ) Masters 

Ethnic group: 
( ) White (non-Hispanic) 
( ) Hispanic/Spanish 
f ) American Indian 



Region 



II 



( j Principal 



Superintendent 

Total Years of 
Teaching/Administration: 

' * M 

8-15 

16 or more 



( ) doctorate 



!! 



. Age in Years: 

) Under Z\ f ) 41-50 

) 31-30 ( ) 51-60 

) 31-40 ( J 61+ 

7, Years Experience 
in Small Schools: 
1-3 
4-7 
8-15 

IS or more 



( ) Slack (non-Hispanic) 
( ) Asian 
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Scope w v o o 

UJ E »J O 
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1. Provide college preparatory courses, 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Provide foreign language courses 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Provide remeoial baste skills classes 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Provide local culture and history awareness 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Integrate library and research skills into the total curriculum 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Provide courses in free enterprise 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Provide courses in citizenship 5 4 3 2 1 

8. Provide bilingual program 5 4 3 2 1 

9. Provide appropriate and adequate number of vocational courses 5 4 3 2 1 

10. Provide higher levels of math and science 5 4 5 2 1 

11* Provide programs for gifted/talented 5 4 3 2 1 

12. Provide programs for special education students 5 4 3 2 1 

13. Provide student activities program 5 4 3 2 1 



Sfqmehce awp Articulattoh 



! 



4. Utilize current and complete curriculum guides 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Correlate topics among subjects and areas 5 4 3 2 1 

16. Maintain continuity between grades (articulation) 5 4 3 2 1 

17. "Provide long range (3*5 years) planning of curriculum and Instruction.. 5 4 3 2 1 
IS. Support standard* state-wide curriculum requirements 5 4 3 2 1 

19. Support flexible* local control over curriculum requirements 5 4 3 2 1 

20. Provide annual Instructional objectives and goals 5 4 3 2 1 



Instruction amp QBfiAHlZAUmM 



?1. Utilize flexible scheduling/structure 5 4 3 2 1 

22. Utilize Innovative instructional practices* capitalizing on strengths 

of "smallness" f 5 4 3 2 1 

23. Encourage student -teacher interaction during Instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

24. Utilize Instructional support personnel (aides, corrmunity persons* 

etc.) 5 4 3 2 1 

25. Utilize a wide variety of instructional techniques 5 4 3 2 1 * 

26. Utilize instructioral strategies that accommodate for needs of slow 

learners ♦ 5 4 3 2 1 

27. Encourage classroom teacher autonomy to determine appropriate 

curriculum offerings and Instructional strategies 5 4 3 2 1 

23. Encourage shared planning between teachers and administrators to 

determine appropriate curriculum and instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

29. Maintain effective classroom management 5 4 3 2 1 

30. Maintain effective student discipline 5 4 3 2 1 

31. Encourage competency-abased tests for students 5 4 3 2 1 

32. Utilize team leaching strategies 5 4 3 2 1 

33. Utilize peer tutoring programs 5 4 3 2 1 

34. Utilize standardized test results In instructional planning 5 4 3 2 J 

35. Encourage community involvement in Instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

36. Encourage comnunlty Involvement in planning 5 4 3 2 1 

37. Encourage open communication between the comtiunlty and the school 5 4 3 2 1 
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ADM I N 1 STftAT TON ^ £ £ > § 

« £ < U A* 

g - is S £ 

1 EAD S RSH I P g g | 2 & 

u > — <o z 

1, Be available to instructional staff at all times 5 4 3 2 1 

2, Frequently visit classrooms and observe Instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

3* Be aware of instructional trends and issues , + „ 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Adequately staff each school with appropriately trained personnel 5 4 3 2 1 

5* Demonstrate long range planning skills 5 4 3 2 1 

6* Demonstrate active support of faculty and staff 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Secure input from teachers when making decisions which affect 

Instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

8. Provide timely information to teachers and staff regarding state 

and national trends and Issues v 5 4 3 2 1 

9. Establish and maintain informal contact with students 5 4 3 2 1 

10- Involve the community in decision making 5 4 3 2 1 

M, Demonstrate goal setting skills 6 4 3 2 1 

12, Lobby for equitable system of school financing 5 4 3 2 1 

13, Sponsor public assemblies and demonstrations of student achievement,.., 5 4 3 2 1 

14, foster better public relations between the schools and the public 5 4 3 2 1 

15, Strengthen pa rent- teacher organization(s) 5 4 3 2 1 

16, involve school board members in educational activities 5 4 3 2 1 

17, Establish end maintain communication among schools and school 

districts with similar characteristics 5 4 3 2 1 

18, Facilitate cooperation among districts for centralized delivery *>f 

needed services > 3 4 3 2 1 

HftWftSEHEWT 

19, Provide consistent and fair enforcement of personnel rules and 

regulations f 5 4 3 2 1 

20, Provide timely information to teachers and staff regarding local 

policies and procedures 5 4 3 2 1 

21, Demonstrate effective and efficient business practices 5 4 3 2 1 

22, Provide safe and secure work environment 5 4 3 2 1 

23, Establish* communicate and enforce discipline policies 5 4 3 2 1 

24, Share calendar of events and activities among schools in the same 

vicinity 5 4 3 2 1 

25, Inform staff of timely legal issues relevant to education 5 4 3 2 1 

26, Assure that adequate supplies and materials are in the schools 5 4 3 2 1 

27, Assure that school policies and procedures are in compliance Kith 

established laws 5 4 3 2 1 

2S. Assure ;hat libraries are adequately equipped 5 4 3 2 1 

29, Distribute workload fairly and appropriately 5 4 3 2 1 

30, Provide for the educational needs of severely handicapped students 5 4 3 2 1 

31, Provide for the educational needs of the emotionally disturbed child*., 5 4 3 2 1 
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1* Provide training In writing meaningful* Instructional goals and 

objectives 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Provide a means for continuous updating of skills and knowledge 

In major teaching field 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Trovlde assistance to persons teaching outside their major field 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Provide closer supervision of and assistance to beginning teachers.^.. . 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Provide training In multicultural education .... 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Provide training In principles and methods of counseling students 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Provide Information regarding students' rights and responsibilities 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Provide training on how to conduct effective parent conferences 5 4 3 2 1 

9. Schedule cooperative In service activities among a number of schools 

of similar size or location 5 4 3 2 1 

10. Provide training In methods to Individualize instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

11. Provide continuous training for classroom aides or volunteers 5 4 3 2 1 

12. Provide training in report preparation and record -keeping skills 5 4 3 2 1 

13. Provide training in proper use of audiovisual equipment 5 4 3 2 1 

14. Identify alternative modes of delivery for inservlce. such as 

videotape or closed circuit television 5 4 3 2 1 

15. Collaboratively plan inservlce programs ( with teachers stating 

their areas of need 5 4 3 2 1 

16. Utilize the regional service center approach to deliver inservlce 

education 5 4 3 2 1 

17. Establish some type of incentive program for professional development* 

such as college credit* released time, or monetary compensation 5 4 3 2 1 

18. Identify strategies for dealing with teacher burnout 5 4 3 2 1 

19. Provide regular opportunities to communicate classroom successes 

and failures wfth their peers 5 4 3 2 1 

20. Provide training in grouping strategies and small group management 

skills 5 4 3 2 1 

21* Identify and Implement strategies to motivate students 5 4 3 2 1 

22* Provide training in fostering posltl/e student self-image..* 5 4 3 2 1 

Administrator 

23. Provide Information regarding government grants ; 5 4 3 2 1 

24* Identify strategies to cope with declining/Increasing enrollments 5 4 3 2 1 

25* Provide closer supervision of all Instructional staff 5 4 3 2 1 

26. Provide training on how to conduct effective parent conferences 5 4 3 2 1 

27. Oevelop Interpersonal cofliminl cation skills 5 4 3 2 1 

26. Develop leadership skills 5 4 3 2 1 

29. Improve evaluation skills 5 4 3 2 1 

30. Provide training to cope with daily scheduling and management problems. 5 4 3 2 1 
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Curriculum and lngT»nrTron 



SCfl££ 

1. Provide college preparatory courses 

2. Provide foreign language courses 

3. Provide remedial baste skills classes 

4. Provide local culture and history awareness 

5. Integrate library and research skills Into the total curriculum 

6. Provide courses 1n free enterprise 

7. Provide courses In citizenship 

6. Provide bilingual program 

g, Provide appropriate and adequate number of vocational courses 

10. Provide higher levels of math and science 

11. Provide programs for gifted/talented 

12. Provide programs for special education students 

13. Provide student activities program 



£ £ 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4 3 
4 3 



2 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 



SEauctirr an h Articulation 

14. Utilize current and complete curriculum guides S 4 3 Z 

15. Correlate topics among subjects and areas 5 4 3 Z 

It. Maintain continuity between grades (articulation) 5 4 3 2 

17. Provide long range (3-5 years) planning of curriculum and Instruction.. 5 4 3 2 

13. Support standard, state-wide curriculum requirements 5 4 3 2 

19. Support flexible, local control over curriculum requirements 5 4 3 2 

20. Provide annual Instructional objectives and goals 5 4 3 2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



TUSTRUCTIfW AND ORGANIZATION 

21. Utilize flexible scheduling/structure 5 4 3 2 1 

22. Utilize Innovative Instructional practices, capitalizing on strengths 

of "smallness" 5 4 3 2 1 

23. Encourage student-teacher Interaction during Instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

24. Utilize Instructional support personnel (aloes, community persons, 

etc.) 5 4 3 2 1 

25. Utilize a wide variety of Instructional techniques 5 4 3 2 1 

26. Utilize instructional strategies that accomodate for needs of slow 

learners 5 4 3 2 1 

27. Encourage classroom teacher autonomy to determine appropriate 

curriculum offerings and Instructional strategies $ 4 3 2 1 

26. Encourage shared planning between teachecs and administrators to 

determine "appropriate curriculum and Instruction...' 5 

29. Maintain effective classroom management 5 

30. Maintain effective student discipline 5 

31. Encourage competency-based tests for students 5 

32. Utilize team teaching strategies 5 

33. Utilize peer tutoring programs 5 

34. Utilize standardized test results In instructional planning 5 

35. Encourage comnunity Involvement in Instruction 5 

36. Encourage community Involvement In planning 5 

37. Lncourage open communication between the comnunity and the school 5 




REAL 

UaaEasjiiE: 



1. Be available to Instructional staff at all times 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Frequently visit classrooms and observe instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Be aware of Instruction* 1 trends and Issues * ^ 4 3 2 1 

4. Adequately staff each school with appropriately trained personnel 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Demonstrate long range planning skills 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Demonstrate active support of faculty and staff 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Secure Input from teachers when making decisions which affect 

Instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Provide timely Information to teachers and staff regarding state 

and national trends and Issues ; 5 4 3 2 1 

9. Establish and maintain Informal contact with students 5 4 3 2 1 

10. Involve the community In decision making 3,4 3 2 1 

II- Demonstrate goal setting skills G 4 3 2 1 

12. Lobby for equitable system of school financing 5 4 3 2 1 

13. Sponsor public assemblies and demonstrations of student achievement*... 5 4 3 2 J 

14. Foster better public relations between the schools and the public 5 4 3 2 1 

15. Strengthen parent-teacher organlzation(s) 5 4 3 2 1 

16. Involve school board members in educational activities 5 4 3 2 1 

17. Establish and maintain communication among schools and school 

districts with similar characteristics'. 5 4 3 2 1 

13. Facilitate cooperation among districts for centralized delivery of 

needed services 5 4 3 2 1 
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Management 



19. Provide consistent and fair enforcement of personnel rules and 

regulations 5 4 3 2 1 

20. Provide timely information to teachers and staff regarding local 

policies and procedures 5 4 3 *l I 

21. Demonstrate effective and efficient business practices 5 4 3 2 1 

22. Provide safe and secure work envlronmert 5 4 3 2 1 

23. Establish* conmunicate and enforce discipline policies 5 4 3 2 1 

24. Share calendar of events and activities among schools In the same 

vicinity 5 4 3 2 1 

25. Inform staff of timely legal Issues relevant to education 5 4 3 2 J 

26. Assure that adequate supplies and materials are In the schools 5 4 3 2 1 

27. Assure that school policies and procedures are In compliance with 

established laws 5 4 3 2 1 

28. Assure that libraries are adequately equipped 5 4 3 2 1 

29. Distribute workload fairly and appropriately ; 5 4 3 2 1 

30. Provide for the educational needs of severely handicapped students 5 4 3 2 1 



31. Provide for the educational needs of the emotionally disturbed child... 5 4 3 2 1 
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1* Provide training in writing meaningful* instructional goals and 

objectives 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Provide a means for continuous updating of skill's and knowledge 

In major teaching field 5 4 3 2 1 

3 Provide assistance to persons teaching outside their major field 5 4 3 2 1 

4 Provider closer supervision of and assistance to beginning teachers 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Provide training in multicultural education 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Provide training in principles and methods of counseling students 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Provide information regarding students' rights and responsibilities 5 4 3 2 1 

8. Provide training on how to conduct effective parent conferences 5 4 3 2 1 

9. Schedule cooperative inservice activities among a number of schools 

of similar size or location 5 4 3 2 1 

10. Provide training in methods to individualize instruction 5 4 3 2 1 

11. Provide continuous training for classroom aides Or volunteers ... 5 4 3 2 1 

12. Provide training in report preparation and record-keeping skills G 4 3 X 1 

13. Provide training in proper use of audio-visual equipment 5 4 3 2 1 

14. Identify alternative modes of delivery for inservice, such as 

videotape or closed circuit television v 5 4 3 2 1 

15. Collaboratively plan inservice programs* with teachers stating * 

their areas of need 5 4 3 2 1 

16. Utilize the regional service center approach to deliver Inservice 

education 5 4 3 2 1 

17. Establish some type of incentive program for professional development, 

such as college credit, released time, or monetary compensation 5 4 3 2 1 

Id. Identify strategies f : dealing with teacher burnout 5 4 3 2 1 

19., Provide regular opportunities to communicate classroom successess 

and failures with their peers 5 '4 3 2 1 

20. Provide training in grouping strategies and small group management 

skills t 5 4 3 2 1 

21. Identify and implement strategies to motivate students 5 4 ,5 2 1 

22. Provide training in fostering positive student self-Image 5 4-3 2 1 



Administrator 



>3. Provide information regarding government grants 5 4 3 2 1 

24. Identify strategies to cope with declining/increasing enrollments 5 4 3 2 1 

25. Provide closer supervision of all instructional staff 5 4 3 2 1 

26. Provide training on how to conduct effective parent conferences 5 4 3 2 1 

27. Develop interpersonal communication skills 5 4 3 2 1 

28. Develop leadership skills 5 4 3 2 1 

29. Improve evaluation skills * 5 4 3 2 1 

30. Provide training to cope with daily scheduling and management problems.. 5 4 3 2 1 
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APPENDIX 6 



Significant Differences Between Teachers (T) 
and Administrators (A) 

(Ideal) 



Ho. Item P High M* 



1 


Provide foreign language courses 


.01 


A 


2 


Provide remedial basic skills classes.... 


.01 


T 


3 


Provide college preparatoy courses 


.05 


A 


6 


Provide courses in free enterprise 


.001 


A 


7 


Provide courses in citizenship 


.001 


A 


8 


Provide bilingual program 


.01 


T 


9 


Provide appropriate and adequate number of 








vocational courses 


.05 


A 


10 


Provide higher levels of math and 








science 


.01 


A 


13 


Provide student activities program 


.001 


A 


17 


Provide long-range (3-5 years) planning of 








curriculum and instruction 


.001 


A 


19 


Support flexible, local control over 








curriculum requirements 


.001 


A 


20 


Provide annual instructional objectives 








and goals " 


.001 


A 


21 


Utilize felexible scheduling/structure... 


.001 


T 


24 


Utilize instructional support perssonnel 








(aides, community persons, etc.) 


.05 


T 


27 


Encourage classroom- teacher autonomy 
to determine appropriate curriculum 








offerings and instructional planning... 


.001 


A 


34 


Utilize standardized test results in 








instructional planning 


.001 


A 


39 


Frequently visit classrooms and 








observe Instruction.'. 


.001 


A 



p. = level of significance * * The group of respondents that had the higher 
mean for the item 
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(—Ideal cont'd) 



No* Item P High M* 



40 


Be aware of instructional trends 








and issues 


*001 


A 


41 


Adequately staff each school with 








appropriately trained personnel 


*01 


A 


46 


Involve the community in decision 








making 


*05 


A 


48 


Lobby for equitably system of 








school financing 


*01 


A 


50 


Foster better public relations between 








the schools and the public 


*001 


A 


52 


Involve school board members in 








educational activities 


*001 


A 


53 


Establish and maintain communication 
among schools and school districts 








with similar characteristics 


*01 . 


A 


55 


Provide consistent and fair enforcement 








of personnel rules and regulations 


*01 


A 


56 


Provide timely information to * 
teachers and staff regarding local - 








policies and procedures 


*01 


A 


57 


Demonstrate effective and efficient 








business practices 


*05 


A 


58 


Provide safe and secure work environment* 


*05 


A 


63 


Assure that school policies and procedures 
are in compliance with esd&lished 








laws 


*oi x 


A 


64 


Assure that libraries are adequately 








equipped m 


*05 


A 


66 


Provide for the educational needs of 








severely handicapped 'Students**/ 


*01 


A 


"67 


Provide for the educational needs of 








the emotionally disturbed child****.*** 


*05 


A 


68 


Training in writing meaningful * , 








instructional goals and objectives 


*001 


A 


71 


Closer supervision of and assistance 








to beginning teachers 


*001 


A 


75 


Training on how to conduct effective 








parent conferences Jt 


*001 


A 


76 


Cooperative inservice activities among 
a number of schools fit similar size 








or location* 


*05 


A 


77 


Training in methods to individualize 








instruction 


*001 


A 


79 


Training in report preparacion and 








record-keeping equipment **** 


*001 


A 


80 


Training in proper use of audiovisual 








equipment 


*001 


A 



No* Item . P High 



81 Alternative modes of delivery for inservice 





such as videotape or closed-circuit 








television 


♦ 05 


T 


83 


Regional service center approach to 








deliver inservice education/. 


♦ 05 + 


A 


84 


Some type of incentive program for 
professional development, such as 
college credit, released time, or 








monetary compensation 


♦ 001 


T 


85 


Strategies for deaMng with teacher 








burnout < 


♦ 001 


T 


86 


Regular opportunities to communicate . . 
classroom successes and failures with 








peers 


♦ 01 


T 


87 


. Training in grouping strategies and 








small group management skills 


♦ 05 


A 


88 


Strategies .to motivate students* ♦ ♦♦ ♦ 


♦ 001 


A 


89 J 


Training in fostering positive student 








self-image ~ 


.05 


A 


90 


Information regarding government grants* ♦ 


♦ 001 


T 


91 


Strategies to co'pe with declining/increasing 






enrollments \ 


.05 


T 


92 


Closer supervision of all instructional 








staff ; 


♦ 001 


A 


95 


Evaluation skills 


♦ 01 


A 



3 

P = Level of significance 

* The group of respondents that had the higher mean for the item. 
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APPENDIX C 



Significant Differences Between Teachers (T) 
and Administrators (A) 

* (Heal) 



No* Item " P High M* 



X 


Provide foreign laguage courses 


♦ 001 


A 


3 


Provide college preparatory courses 


♦ 05 * 


A 


4 


Provide local culture and history 








awareness « 


♦ 05 


A 


5 


Integrate library and research skills 








into the total curriculum 


♦ 05 


A 


6 


Provde courses in free enterprise 


♦ 001 


A 


7 


Provide courses in citizenship 


♦ 001 


A 


8 


Provide bilingual program 


♦ 05 


A 


5 


Provide appropriate and adequate number 








of vocational courses 


♦ 05 


A 


10 


Provide higher levels of math 








and science 


♦ 001 


A 


11 


Provide programs for gifted/talented 


♦ 05 


A 


12 


Provide programs for special education* 


♦ 001 


A 


13 


Provide student activities program 


♦ 001 


A 


14 


Utilize current and complete curriculum 








guides 


♦ 05 


T 


21 


"Utilize flexible scheduling/structure* ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ 001 


T 


23 


Encourage student-teacher 








interaction during instruction 


♦ 001 


T 


27 


Encourage classroom teacher autonomy to 
determine appropriate curriculum 








offerings and instructional strategies* 


♦ 01 


T 


28 


Encourage shared planning between 

teachers and administrators to determine 








appropriate curriculum and instruction* 


♦ 001 


A 


3C 


Maintain effective student discipline* ♦♦ ♦ 


♦ 001 


A 


32 


Utilize team-teaching strategies 


♦ 001 


A 



P = Level of significance 

* = The group of respondents that bad the higher mean for the item* 
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(—Real cont'd) 


No* * 


Item 


p 


High M* 


36 


J 

Encourage community involement in 








planning * 


♦ 001 


A 


37 


Provide timely information to teachers 
and staff regarding state and national 








trends and issues 


♦ 001 


A 


38 


Be available to instructional staff at 








all times 


♦ 001 


A 


39 


Frequently visit classrooms and observe 








instruction * 


♦ 01 


A 


40 


Be aware of instructional trends and 








issues 


♦ 01 


A 


41 


Adequately steff each school with 








appropriating?* trained personnel 

Secure inpucrrom teachers when 
making decisions which affect * 


♦ 01 


A 


42 








instruction* ************************* 


♦ 001 


A 


44 


Demonstrate active support of faculty 








and staff *\ 


♦ 0C1 


A 


^45 


Establish and maintain informal contact 








with students 


♦ 01 


A 


52 


Involve school board members in educational 








activities » 


♦ 001 


A 


53 


Establish and maintain communication among 







schools and school districts with similar 
characteristics 05 

55 Provide consistent and fair enforcement of 

personnel rules and regulations 001 

56 Provide timsly information to teachers 

and staff regarding local policies 





and procedures 


♦ 001 


A 


'57 


Demonstrate effective and efficient 








business practices 


♦ 001 


A 


58 


Provide safe and secure work environment* 


♦ 001 


A 


59 


Establish, communicate, and enforce 








discipline policies 


♦ 001 


A 


61 


Inform staff of timely legal issues 








relevant to education 


♦ 01 


A 


62 


Assure that adequate supplies and 








materials are in the schools 


♦ 001 


A 


63 


Assure that school policies and 
procedures are in compliance with 








established laws 


♦ 001 


A 


64 


Assure that libraries are adequately 








equipped 


♦ 001 


A 


65 


Distribute workload fairly and 








appropriately* ♦ * 


♦ 001 


A 


66 


Provide for .the educational needs of 








severely handicapped students 


♦ 001 


A 


67 


Provide for the educational needs 








of the emotionally disturbed child 


♦ 001 


A 
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No* Item P High M* 



68 Training In writing meaningful 

Instructional goals and objectives 001 T 

70 Assistance to teachers teaching outside 

their field 001 A 

71 Closer supervision of and assistance 

to beginning teachers 001 A 

73 Training In principles and methods of 

counseling students 001 A 

75 Training on how to conduct effective 

parent conferences 001 A 

77 Training In methods to Individualize 

Instruction » 01 A 

78 Contlruous training M>r classroom aides 

or volunteers 01 A 

79 Training In report preparation and 

record-keeping t s kills 001 A 

80 Training In proper use of audiovisual 

equipment 001 A 

81 Alternative modes of delivery for 

inservlce, such as videotape or 

closed circuit television 01 A 1 

82 Collaboratively planned inservice 

programs, with teachers stating 

their areas of need 001 A 

83 Regional Service Center approach to deliver 

inservice education *05 A 

84 Some type of incentive program for 

professional development, such as 
college credit, released time or 

monetary compensation ^ *01 A 

85 Strategies for dealing with teacher 

burnout 001 A 

87 Training in grouping strategies and small 

group management skills 001 A 

88 Strategies to motivate students 001 A 

89 Training in fostering positive student 

self-image 05 A 

93 Interpersonal conuiiunication skills for 

administrator s 01 A 

94 Leadership skills for administrators 01 A 



P = Level of significance 

* = The group of respondents that had the higher mean for the item 
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